to the passage of tanks. They were never used.  But General
Zehner had them built.

Now he died.

This will also show you why, when the German generals
came to Vienna, they contemptuously ignored the salutes of
Austrian officers, why the majority of senior Austrian officers
and many junior ones were put on the retired list as one of
Hitler's first acts in Austria, and why Austrian regiments were
dispatched to Germany to be taught the goose-step, have their
inner and outer men remoulded nearer to the heart's desire of
Berlin.

On Sunday evening, March isth, I watched the main body of
the German army arrive in Vienna. I almost hesitate to try and
describe that scene. By no words can I make people in England
and America see it as I saw it. In the attempt to portray it I
strain at superlatives and highly-coloured nouns which mean
something to me, who write it, but little to you, who read it,
but were not present.

But it inevitably belongs here. It is the perfect ending to the
book I set out to write.

In the twentieth year after the Armistice, after that night
when I leaned against a Flanders farmhouse to cool my head
and watched the horse artillerymen riding by in the drizzle
and thought to myself that we had made a mistake in allowing
an implacable enemy to escape us just at the moment when he
saw that he was lost, in the twentieth year after that night I
stood at a window of the Grand Hotel in Vienna and watched
a new German invasion. I saw the living confirmation of all
my apprehensions pass in parade before me along the Ring-
strasse, and a great fear came over me as I watched.

For hours on end I watched them pass, the German
mechanized units, motor machine-guns and tanks and light
artillery and heavy artillery, crashing over the cobbles of the
Ringstrasse, at a speed faster than cavalry had ridden in the
days before mechanization, great juggernauts with little wildly
waving figures on their backs* They passed between two